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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 



EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN MICHIGAN. 



Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. Henry A. Robinson, Commissioner of Labor. 1892. Lan- 
sing, Michigan. Pp. xvii, 472. 

The last annual Report of the Michigan Bureau of Labor is a pre- 
sentation of the condition of the wage earning women of the state, 
the amount of mortgages, and the number of property owners in the 
city of Detroit, together with miscellaneous statistics concerning 
strikes, criminal records, etc. The most important part of the Report 
is that treating of women wage earners, and is the only one here con- 
sidered. It is the first time an exhaustive investigation of this subject 
has been made in Michigan, and for this reason, if for no other, the 
Report is worthy of consideration. 

Fourteen manufacturing cities and towns in the state were visited, 
and information was secured concerning women in 137 industries. 
129 questions were asked, classed as social, industrial, economic, and 
sanitary, while others related to hours of labor, dress, church attend- 
ance, and membership in societies. Thus a mass of interesting 
material has been collected in regard to the conditions under which 
women work, and it is in this that the real value of the Report con- 
sists, and not in the discussion of wages. 

It is a matter of no small moment to stimulate among working 
women themselves a discussion concerning the sanitary conditions 
under which they work, the unhygienic features of women's dress, the 
possibility of saving wages, the value of organization, and the import- 
ance to themselves of statistical investigations of their work. The 
education of employers and employes is a legitimate, if not an 
expressed, object of a bureau of labor. 

The results obtained in Michigan do not differ materially in funda- 
mental principles from the results of similar investigations elsewhere. 
They show that women are underpaid and apparently paid less for 
the same work than are men ; that they are able to save but little ; 
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that hours of labor vary greatly in different industries, but that in 
similar industries the differences are not great; that the entrance of 
women into the industrial field has not only not impaired their health, 
but has even resulted in a positive gain to it in spite of the unsanitary 
conditions too often found, — the tables showing a marked improve- 
ment in health on the part of a majority of women since beginning 
work; that the majority of the wage earning women are of foreign 
birth or parentage ; that child labor is not uncommon in spite of legal 
restrictions, or work prolonged to extreme old age ; that the majority 
of workers are between 15 and 25 years of age, and have begun work 
between the ages of 14 and 18; that 83 per cent of women in the 
state work under home influences, — results similar to that obtained 
by the United States Commissioner of Labor in 1888, when it was 
found that 85.5 per cent of women in the cities investigated lived 
at home ; that little organization exists among working women, and 
that as a class they are suspicious and unwilling to answer questions 
concerning their work. 

Extreme care has apparently been taken to have the results obtained 
presented faithfully and accurately. 

The Report must be criticised unfavorably in three particulars, — 
two of them incident to the recent entrance of women into the indus- 
trial field. First, it may at least be questioned whether any tempo- 
rary or permanent advantage is gained by thus separating the work 
of women from that of general wage earners in the same industries. 
Women in manufacturing industries work side by side with men, and 
all questions concerning wages, hours of labor, sanitary conditions, 
apply as much to one class of workers as to the other. The one 
thing that will most help women as wage earners is to have their work 
and its financial results measured by the standards applied to other 
workers longer in the same fields. Second, the classification employed 
seems defective and irrational. An average wage is meaningless 
when it includes the wages paid (a) domestic servants, who receive 
personal expenses plus cash wages ; (b) library cataloguers, whose 
work is largely technical ; (c) companions, whose chief qualification 
is agreeableness ; (d) music teachers, who require special natural 
endowments in addition to technical training ; (e) proof readers, whose 
work is a special trade ; (f) janitresses, whose qualifications are 
physical ; and (g) cash girls, too immature to do any other work. If 
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to these be added occupations as varied in the qualifications demanded 
as are stenography, hair dressing, millinery, laundering, and the dif- 
ferent forms of work in mills, factories, stores, and offices, it will be 
seen of how little value is the average result. An appreciation of 
this principle is seen in the exclusion from the average wage of the 
wages received by teachers and state employes, but its application 
should have been carried much farther. If a general average had 
been given of the wages received by persons engaged in production, 
distribution, personal service, etc., it would have seemed more reason- 
able. A general wage average is sometimes interesting when it in- 
cludes the wages in the different departments of an industry where 
promotion is possible, but it is meaningless when it includes the wages 
paid skilled and unskilled labor in different industries where no possi- 
bility exists of passing from oue industry to another. 

The same defect is seen in the average hours of labor. In the 
general average are included the hours of (a) factory laborers, regu- 
lated by law ; (b) employes in stores and offices, fixed by custom ; 
(c) domestics, subject to the caprices of employers ; (d) music teach- 
ers, florists, and mistresses of boarding houses, presumably optional. 

Third, inasmuch as the general public has yet to be educated to 
consider statistical reports interesting and valuable reading, the pre- 
sentation of statistical material in a clear, dignified, and fairly inter- 
esting manner is scarcely second in importance to that of securing 
reliable facts, collating them accurately, and interpreting them judi- 
cially. The majority of readers whose interest in statistics has yet 
to be won are repelled by the frequent use of "bulking," "totaled," 
"data" used uniformly as a singular noun, the not infrequent use of 
a plural subject with a singular verb and the reverse, " widow lady," 
such phrases as " the canvassers received different answers than, etc.," 
" every wage earner will be glad to answer full and free," and a score 
of inaccurate expressions too long to quote. 

But far worse than this slovenly use of English — bad as it is — 
is its undignified usa. "Grass widow " (p. 133), "gents" (p. 108), 
"a hustling city" (p. 183), savor of the street corner rather than 
suggest the highest industrial authority in a great commonwealth. 
Even if these can be excused on the score of haste, no apology seems 
possible for the use, page after page, of " fore-lady," " sales-lady," 
" reception-lady," " cloak-lady," and " fore-lady of the washroom "; 
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nor for the statement that " lady canvassers went to the women wage 
earners in person" (p. 19). 

Accuracy of mathematical work and grasp of statistical principles 
ought not to be incompatible with the presentation of a subject, if 
not in elegant, at least in not slovenly English. 

Lucy M. Salmon. 

Vassal- College. 



EFFECT OF OCCUPATION ON HEALTH. 



The Effect of Occupation on the Health and Duration of the Trade- 
life of Workmen. 12th, 13th, and 14th Annual Reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries, of New Jersey, 1889, 
1890, and 1891. Trenton, N. J. 

Statistics intended to show the effect of occupation upon mortality 
are, as a rule, the most unsatisfactory of all statistics, in consequence 
of the many sources of possible error which affect them. Different 
methods have been employed for the purpose of ascertaining the effect 
of occupation on mortality; (1) The mean age at death, a method 
which is always open to objection in consequence of the fact that the 
mean age at death is governed largely by the mean age of the living, 
and may be affected both by the age at which people enter and leave 
any given occupation, and by the increase or decrease of employment. 
Instances also are on record in which all the older employes of a large 
establishment are discharged, to give place to young persons from 15 
to 25 years of age. The mean age at death in such instances would 
be lowered. (2) The ratio of the number dying in any given occupa- 
tion compared with the number employed in the same. This mode 
must be fallacious for the same reasons as the former. (3) The best 
method is to compare the mortality of those engaged in one occupa- 
tion, and of a given age, with the mortality of those engaged in 
another occupation, and of a corresponding age. (Newsholme.) 

The difficulty of obtaining these data with accuracy has proved a 
serious obstacle in arriving at conclusions upon this point in the United 
States. Another source of error in this country is the greater want 
of permanency or stability of employes. People in New England, 
for example, often change their occupations at different periods of 
life. Many men, after acquiring a competency, retire to small farms 



